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prove a turning point in the career of Bismarck himself, and so
Lord Odo Russell's arrival in Berlin coincided with the first
important internal crisis in the history of the new empire. In
Rome, where he had been scarcely three years before, papal
influence had been all-pervading, here in Berlin Bismarck's will
was law, and he had decided to demonstrate the fact by taking
the opportunity of the debate on this bill to break with the old
conservative and Catholic parties and to lead a great national
party which should consolidate the work he had already accom-
plished.1 The exuberance of national feeling in Berlin in 1872
made the papal position look fantastic, and Odo Russell was the
last man to remain blind to his environment. A discussion with
Bismarck, who himself told him that he hoped the very party
he was now regretfully forced to leave would recognize that he
was acting for the good of Germany, made a deep impression on
his mind. When Bismarck emphasized that his aim was "first
to give all the Roman Catholics all the religious liberties enjoyed
by other German subjects compatible with the laws of the
empire and secondly to arrest the anti-national political intrigues
of a certain portion of the ultramontanes in Poland and else-
where,"2 he was unfolding a policy that could not but command
respect. The logical implications of that policy were as yet
hidden in the future.

At the moment Russell had no doubt that Bismarck had well-
matured reasons for making these declarations, which he
himself said were the most important he had ever made in his
life, and time, he thought, would prove that he was acting for the
good of Germany, but even then he wa$ too experienced a
diplomat not to see that Bismarck would secure his own personal
advantage as well by putting himself at the head of a great
national party. If the Emperor, whose health was said to be
failing, were to die, the enlightened constitutional tendencies of
the Crown Prince would lead him to select popular administra-
tions, and then Bismarck, the most powerful minister, would be
indispensable.3 It was a shrewd reading of the situation, for it
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